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WE usually find the Journal of the Society 
for Army Historical Research very good 
reading, but the ‘‘ Spring ”’ 
year strikes us as interesting above the aver- 
age, in that it contains a good deal of that 
homelier sort of detail about equipment and 
customs which goes to make the Army of 
past days renew its life before us. Mr. C. 
ffoulkes and Capt. E. C. Hopkinson continue 
their treatise on the Swords of the Army. 
The cavalry trooper’s sword as provided at the 
present day is pronounced to be perhaps the 
finest thrusting sword ever designed for war- 
fare. Its grip is one of the most notable 


features, bei ‘pistol grip ’? and made— | , ; i 
ee gmp | were on friendly terms with the Indians, for 
aos. | several generations could speak the Indian 
| language, and were wont to be called upon 


after experiments with aluminium, vulcanite 
and wood—of a composition known as “ 
matine.’”” Running through the stages of its 


| words of Latin.”’ 


Among six offences for which long established 
fines were enforced was ‘‘ speaking three 
The contributor of the 


| Note enquires, as we also should like to, why 


the use of three words of Latin was an 
offence. The fines were paid in one or more 
bottles of wine, and this, together with the 


| Latin for which fines are recorded, may make 
| one suppose that the whole thing was a joke: 


] be | 
| Bolus ”’ ; 


some of the Latin words mentioned being 
‘‘et caetera, et caetera’”’; ‘‘ Oh, Bolus, 
“Non, non, non’’; ‘‘ Quid pro 


quo.”’ 


QNE of the most pleasant papers we have 
come across in New York History is that 


| in the current number by Mr. Robert David 


number for this | 


Lion Gardiner, on Gardiner’s Island. The 
writer begins by telling us that the island 
was the first English settlement within the 


| Seographical boundaries of the present State 


evolution is the old dispute between cutting | 


and thrusting as the proper function of the 
sword, and the endeavour, repeatedly proved 
fruitless, to design one suitable for both. 
From swords, we pass to great-coats, and our 
correspondent, Dr. Buttocn’s account of 
water-proofing. 
tion for ‘‘ water-proof’’ in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ 
in the sense of a fabric or garment made im- 
pervious to water by treatment with india- 
rubber, is of 1799. Monopoly in water- 
proofing soldiers’ great-coats was a thing well- 
established by 1810, when the army contrac- 
tor John Maberly challenged Duke and Co., 
the holders, by offering to waterproof grey 
kersey coats by a new process at 1s. 3d. each 
instead of 2s. 3d. Ligut.Cotoner, Lesiie, 
the Editor of the Journal, gives us another 
instalment of the Statutes and Acts relating 
to the Army—largely concerned this time 
with the provision of bow staves, and with 


the training of youth in shooting with bows | 


and arrows. There is a Note giving extracts 
from the ‘‘ Bet and Presentation’? book of 
the Officers’ Mess of the East Norfolk Militia. 


| night. 


of New York, and is the only one of the 
English manors still intact. It has remained 
in the ownership of the Gardiner family since 
its purchase from the Indians by Lion Gar- 
diner in 1639. Of good soil, over 3,000 acres 
in extent, much of it covered by a good stand 
of large timber, the land was administered 
on the lines of a feudal manor, the abolition 
of the manor by a statute of Charles II being 
inoperative in New York. The Gardiners 


to settle their disputes and give advice. This 
happy state of things was initiated by the 
rescue of a chief’s daughter who had been 
kidnapped by a hostile tribe on her wedding- 
During the time of the third pro- 


| prietor, Captain Kidd paid him a visit and 


We find that the first quota- | 


buried a treasure on the island. He was 
caught and hanged before he had retrieved it, 
and it was claimed by the English Govern- 


| ment, whose receipt for it, dated 1699, is still 


| extant. 


The island was often raided by pir- 


| ates during the early years of the eighteenth 


century, sometimes with grievous results. 
During the War of Independence, English 


| ships anchored in Gardiner’s Bay; at one 


| 





time the estate was mercilessly plundered, 
and the oaken floors of the manor-house stil] 
bear marks of the game of quoits with which 
English officers amused themselves in bad 
weather. The house now standing was built 
in 1774. The produce of the island was 
largely live stock: sixty horses or more; a 
hundred hogs annually; a dairy which 
yielded an average 120lbs. of butter a day 
in the season ; famous cheeses; wild turkeys; 
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a large herd of deer. About sixty working 
men and boys were employed—some of them 
former slaves who had come back from the 
mainland. 
washed, carded and spun on the spot, then 
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The wool from the sheep was | 


sent to the mainland to be woven into home- | 


spun and blankets. Flax also was grown in 
large quantities, and spun and woven into 
sheets. Finally, the island is now a game 
preserve, the home of many varieties of wild 
birds, and in particular, from March 20 
to Sept. 20, the home of the American osprey. 


terly contributes an article on the work 
of a ‘‘ recent recruit to the ranks of British 
etchers, Mr. Leonard Beaumont,’’ the chief 
field of whose work, not often sought by Eng- 
lish etchers, is the high Swiss Alps. The 
five illustrations in the number show a special 
feeling for the structure and material of Swiss 
buildings, particularly of the chalet. In his 
short account of the artist, Mr. Campbell 
Dodgson mentions two interesting facts: his 


service, from 1916-1919, with the R.N.V.R. obey. 


on the East Indies Station, where he made 
cartoons and caricatures for Indian and 
Ceylon papers; and then his construction of 
his own press. He designed the machine 
himself, making patterns in wood for the 
castings, which were made for him by one 
of the big City steel works, so that for £8 
he obtained an efficient geared press with 
18-inch rollers. 

The principal article in the number, by 
Mr. Elfried Bock, deals with the Engrav- 
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SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES 

ON THE CHURCHES OF DEVON. 

(See ante pp. 21, 57, 95, 130, 169, 200). 
EXETER CHURCHES, 

The Churches in Exeter are 19 in number 


| but although so numerous there is not one 
HE Editor of the Print Collector’s Quar- | 


which can be said in any way to be an orna- 
ment to the place, most of them being either 


| rather the means of disfiguring than orna- 


menting or else so entirely shut up by houses 
as scarcely to be seen. They are moreover 
nearly all most inconveniently small and in- 
commodious. 


Exeter. St. Mary Magor. 


Stands in the close, west of the Cathe- 
dral. Although neither spacious nor eleg- 
ant, it is one of the largest and best in the 
It is kept very neat within and con- 
sists of a long nave and chancel with a very 
massive low tower at the west end, which ap- 


| pears to be Norman work having a good niche 


| ing on the north side. 


of that style, with shafts and chevron mould- 
The aisle to the 


| Chancel is pointed and springs from shafts 


| fitted up and has an organ. 
| octagonal and has a panneled base. 


ings of Ludwig Krug of Nuremberg—the six- | 
teen engravings with the careful letter-press | 


being supplemented by a catalogue of Krug’s 
engravings and wood-cuts. Mr. H. A. Bry- 
den’s ‘ Old-time Steeplechasing’ should be 
noted by those of our readers who are inter- 
ested in racing both for its spirited account 
of the sport and for the reproductions of pic- 
tures. Mr. Claude Roger-Marx’s article on 
the Engraved Work of Henri Matisse notes 
the effect of the Far East upon this artist. 


T is matter for great satisfaction that the 
first instalment of the Calendar of 
Ormond Deeds, edited by Professor Curtis, 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and also the first 
instalment of the Red Book of Ormond, edi- 
ted by Mr. Newport White, have now been 
published by the Irish Manuscripts Commis- 
sion. The Calendar goes back to Strongbow 
and to the earliest days of Anglo-Irish his- 
tory, and is valuable not only for Irish but 
also for English genealogy. 


of E.E. appearance. The windows are all of 
perpendr., character. The church is well 
The Font is 
There 
is a rich perpendr. screen across the Church. 
The church is not sufficiently capacious for 
the population of the parish. 

St. Mary Major has been rebuilt; unluck- 
ily the curious Norman Tower is destroyed, 


' and the present church though good build- 


| ing with the Cathedral. 


ing of Decd., character is too large and un- 
suitable for its site so near to the Cathe- 
dral. The tower carries a lofty broach spire 
of good work, but from its height interfer- 
[Stabb, ii., pp. 
77-8]. 

Exeter. St. Laurence. 

St. Laurence’s Church is on the north side 
of Fore St. It consists of one aisle with a 
Tower at the S.W. corner. The Tower 1s 
plain at the top and low but has a band of 
square flowers. The windows are of good 
Perpendr. work. There are 2 south door- 
ways, one with a dripstone having squares 


| at the extremities, the other has a flat obtuse 
| arch. The Church is plain and neatly fitted 
‘up and there is a particularly fine carved 
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screen of Decorated wood work near the East 
end. There is one bell and an organ. St. 
Laurence has been divested of stucco ex- 
ternally. It has no aisle nor chancel, the 
tower is low and at the S.W. corner, not 
filling up the width of the Nave. The win- 
dows are of 3 lights, the arch mouldings of 
the doors fair, 
statue of Queen Elizabeth. 
74]. 


[Stabb, 1i., p. 


St. Martin. 


St. Martin’s Church is on the East side 
of the Close. It is a small but neat struc- 
ture, and very unequal to the accommodation 
of the inhabitants of the parish. It has a 
body and chancel with a plain tower on the 
north side with a staircase turret. The 
Tower is very narrow. The interior has 
nothing worthy of notice. The east window 
is a tolerable Perpendr. one. There is 1 bell. 
The West window is a Perpendr. one of 5 
lights, and good tracery. A small organ, 
1842. S. 
one set at the N.W. upon arches. The Nave 
and Chancel are not quite in line. [Stabb, 
ii., pp. 74-75; ‘Ch. Ant.,’ i., pp. 61-4]. 


St. Petrock. 


EXETER. 


EXe&TER. 


| piers 
| are of good Perpendr. work. 


and over the S. door is a | 
This Church 


Martin the Tower is a very small | 


| Decd., the others 





consisting of a nave side aisles and Tower 
at the West end. The arches in the Church 
are semi-circular and have massive circular 
with square capitals. The windows 
In the South 
aisle is a good Perpendr. arch with ogee 
head and rich foliage. The spandrels are 
filled with angels, shields, and quatrefoils. 
is very respectably fitted up 
and has a good organ in the Western gallery. 
There are 5 bells. [Stabb, ii., pp. 76-77]. 


Exeter. Holy Trinity. 
The Holy Trinity Church is of modern 


| Gothic work, the exterior is poor and taste- 


less. The West front is enriched with some 
large turrets and pinnacles with rich 
crockets but the tout ensemble is not good, 
and the turret placed over the west front is 
very paltry and insignificant. The Church 
is divided into three aisles by pointed arches 
of ungraceful form, and but slight curvature. 
The piers are 4 clustered shafts set lozenge- 
wise. The E and W_ windows are good 
too long and otherwise 


| objectionable. 


St. Petrock’s Church stands on the south | 


side of Fore St. but is so entirely surrounded 


| Street at the corner of Butcher Row. 


by buildings that it is with difficulty found. | ; ‘Ol ; 
Oe es a aS caging ; | consists of 2 aisles divided by modern pil- 


It is entered by a door leading out of Fore 


St. which would never have been discovered | 


unless pointed out, as not a particle of the 
Church is seen from that side, excepting a 


small portion of the Tower with a_ clock 
hanging out, rising above the houses. The 
church is gloomy within but neat. It con- 


sists of 2 aisles with a wing on the South 
side. The aisles are divided by pointed 
arches with clustered piers of small columns 
having capitals enriched with figures of 
angels with shields which have a good effect. 
The tower is octagonal at the West end of 
the North aisle and is supported on lofty 
arches with piers of shafts. The clerestery 
windows have been mutilated but have shafts 
on the architraves. The altar piece 1s 
Corinthian and highly varnished and of a 
dark colour which looks well. Six bells. 
[Stabb, ii., pp. 71-3]. 


St. Mary Arches. 


St. Mary Arches is in a street on the 
north of Fore St. Although it would not 
be reckoned a handsome or remarkable 
church elsewhere it is far superior to most in 
the city of Exeter. It is a regular building 


EXETER. 


ExETER. St. George. 
St. George’s Church South 
It is a 
miserable building devoid of all interest. It 


stands in 


lars. The Tower is covered with stucco and 
the windows mutilated. St. George’s Church 


| was pulled down about 1852. 


Exeter. St. John. 


St. John’s Church is on the south side of 
Fore Street. It has been much altered and 
mutilated at various periods, so that its 
present form is irregular. It consists of a 
body and Chancel with a wing chapel on the 
south side to which there was formerly an 
arch now stopped up. The Tower stands on 
the north side. The Church is not square in 
any of its parts, the walls sloping very 
much. The Tower has a Decd. belfry window 
and is divided from the Church by a pointed 
arch. The Chancel floor is much raised 
above that of the Nave, and has under it an 
archway, through which there is a common 
passage. The Font is octagonal with its 
sides ornamented with quatrefoil and with a 
band of square flowers and panneled pedestal. 
Three bells. The Tower forms the entrance 
to the Church from Fore Street, the door 
approached up a flight of steps, has a stair 


| turret and a 2 light belfry window. 
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Exeter. St. Olave. 

St. Olave’s Church is on the north side of 
Fore Street. It consists of 3 aisles of which 
the middle one is the narrowest, and the 
southern considerably 
north aisle is shorter than the other two. 
The walls of the Church do not stand square 
but slope considerably, so that the south 


aisle is much narrower at the eastern extrem- | 


ity than the western. The Tower stands on the 
south side of the south aisle. The arches are 
pointed and have octagonal pillars. There 
are some tolerable Perpendr. windows. The 
Font is octagonal with the sides ornamented 
with quatrefoils. The Church is neatly 
pewed but is not interesting. The church of 
St. Olave has a small Tower on the S. within 
the aisle but not square. It has a lancet 
window but doubtful whether very ancient. 
Exeter. S. Sidwell. 

St. Sidwell’s Church is at present the 
largest and handsomest in the city, having 
been in a great measure re-built in a hand- 
some and expensive style and the interior 
arrangements are respectable and convenient 
for a large congregation. The original 
Tower is preserved but has been raised, 
ornamented with crocketed pinnacles and a 
spire. 


and has a Tudor doorway. The Church con- 


sists of a Nave and side aisles in which the | 
original arches and piers are preserved. The | 
piers are of clustered shafts with rich capi- | 


tals of figures of angels and foliage. The 
roof is handsomely groined. The architraves 
of the arches are enriched with bands of 
foliage. 
dows being of a non-descript sort and of a 
triangular form. The other windows of the 
Church are good Perpendr. The Font is 
octagonal and panneled. The galleries are 
handsomely adorned and the Church furni- 
ture handsome. There is a large organ and 


the Pulpit is of good carved work. This is | 


certainly the only Church in Exeter which 
can really be called handsome. There are 8 
fine bells. The Tower is much disfigured by 
a large staircase turret on the S. side. The 
East window is bad and filled with indif- 
ferent painted glass. 
Exeter. St. Paul. 

St. Paul’s Church has been rebuilt in a 
very plain Grecian style, is well fitted up, 
has an organ and a black marble Font. 


Exeter. St. Mary Steps. 
St. Mary’s Steps consists of 2 aisles 


the broadest. ‘The | 


The Tower is of good Perpendr. work | 


The Clerestory is not good, the win- | 





| sdtwidied by 2 very wide and flat arches with 
| plain pier, down which the mouldings are 
| continued without caps. The Tower stands 
| at the S.W. corner. There are a few win- 
dows of Perpendr. work and_ others 
| mutilated. At the West end is a gallery 
| ornamented richly in the Italian style with 
much painting. It contains a small organ. 
This Church has a very beautiful Norman 
Font of circular form and richly sculptured 
with rope moulding, scrolls and _ other 
Norman ornaments. 

1872. St. Mary Steps has a curious old 
astronomical Clock the quarters of which are 
| struck by figures of Giants on 2 very small 

bells. The church has been entirely cleaned 
internally the nave fitted with chairs, the 
| chancel with stalls and desks for the Choir 
and an organ in the Choir. The Tower is 
| engaged at the W. end of the aisle and opens 
| on 2 pointed arches. The gallery is removed. 
| The windows have all been restored and have 

Perpendr. tracery. There has been much 

colour applied to the walls and roof of the 

Chancel. The roof is of cradle form with 

ribs and bosses. The floor of the Church is 
| raised much above the level of the street and 
| is approached by a flight of steps, whence 

the name. The ground on which it is built 
| is very steep, and there is some substruction 
[Stabb, ‘Ch. Ant.’ i., pp. 


| on the S. side. 
| 64-66]. 


St. Edmund. 


St. Edmund’s Church consists of a Nave 
|}and a north aisle which are divided by 
obtusely pointed arches with some octagonal 
and one round pillar. The windows are good 
Perpendr. The Tower has stone lattice work 
| in the belfry windows and is of low propor- 
| tions with an ugly wooden cupola. The fit- 
ting up within is neat, and the front of 
| the west gallery is richly panneled and 
| painted in the old Italian style of the 17th 
Century. In it is a large organ in a fine 
| Gothic case with large detached pipes. There 
| are 6 bells. St. Edmund’s has been wholly 
| re-built in poor Perpendr. style. 

The remaining Churches will be noticed at 
some future period. The Guildhall has some 
| good Perpendr. work with some later addi- 
tions. St. John’s Hospital has some very 
| rich Perpendr. windows with ogee crocketed 
canopies and other good details, niches &c. 
_ There are many ancient fronts of houses in 
| the city. The Chapel of St. John’s Hospital 
| has some good and large rectilinear windows. 
| The eastern one of 5 lights. Divine service 
| is performed in it twice every Sunday. 


EXETER. 
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St. Stephen’s is situated on the south side | bell. 


of Fore Street, consists of a body and south 
aisles and a chancel with a tower at the 
west end containing three bells. The body 
was built in the 17th century, and has wia- 
dows with contracted arrhes, almost round and 
debased tracery. It is at present undergoing a 
thorough repair and the arches have been 
removed. The Tower is late Perpendr. and 
has a turret on one side. The Chancel is 


ancient and raised upon an arch of singular | 


form, through which there is a common pas- 
sage. The Nave is now divided by wooden 
pillars and arches of modern construction. 


The Chancel from its great elevation above | 


the Nave is as it were at the top of a stair- 
case. There is a good organ. 


Exeter. St. Pancras. 


St. Pancras is now no longer used for div- 
ine service, only occasionally for burials and 
weddings. It is asmall and very mean struc- 
ture situated in a close and intricate part 
of the town. Built of redstone, consists of 
a nave and chancel divided by a_ pointed 


arch. There are some poor windows of 2 
lights, apparently curvilinear, some have | 
Perpendr. tracery, south of the altar is a 
trefoil niche. The Font is circular 
a plain cylinder with a few bands 
round the centre one containing small 


knobs or balls. At the west end is a small 
turret with an arch containing one bell. 
There was once an organ here. The pulpit 
is carved of Italn. work. 
ExeTer. St. Kerrian. 
St. Kerrian is in North Street, to which 
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It has a small wooden turret containing 1 
It consists of a nave and chancel. The 
interior is very neat and handsomely pewed. 
The windows are mostly square with 2 or 3 
lights. That over the Altar has a contracted 
arch and 3 lights, on each side of it are the 
commandments and belief on stone Gothic 
screens and in front of the S. window a 
| pierced stone parapet. The Font is octag- 
‘onal of smaller size and plain. 


Exeter. St. Leonard. 


St. Leonard in the suburbs on the Top- 
| sham Road is a small building built of the 
' red stone of the country and consisting only 
| of a nave and chancel without any kind of 
| steeple or turret whatever. The situation is 
delightful, the churchyard being elevated, 
sequestered, shaded with trees and command- 
ing a fine view. The church itself contains 
not much worthy of notice. There are traces 
of arches in-the south wall of the nave whence 
it seems probable there was a southern aisle 
formerly. On the north side there appears 
to have been once a chapel or small] transept. 
The West window is small but of good trac- 
ery of early Rectilinear character. The win- 
dows on the south are wretched modern ones. 


| At the east end and on the north side are 


| pearance with tracery apparently of debased 


| Rectilinear character. 


{ 

| 

| : : : 

| some windows of singular and inelegant ap- 
| 


The Font is the most 


| remarkable object in the Church. It is a 


| fine one of large size and of octagonal form 


|} and formed of black marble. 


it presents its west front which contains a | 
clock, the other fronts are obscured by build- | 


ings. The Church has been long disused save 
for burials and the interior presents a deplor- 
able picture of darkness, damp, decay and 
neglect. There are scarcely any windows save 
one at the east end which is Rectilinear, 
of 3 lights. The Church is only of 
one space, the pews are fast  perish- 
Ing under the ruthless hand of decay, the 
west gallery is of painted Italn. work but 
much decayed. There is also a screen be- 
tween the nave and chancel of once gaudy 
Italn. work, but now rapidly perishing. 
Exeter. All Hallows. 

All Hallows is in Goldsmith Street the east 
end opening into Fore Street. The exterior 
is mean and insignificant and the east side 
closed in by buildings. The Church stands 
N. and S. the altar being at the South end. 


| who paid fees for placing the stones. 


|A® 


The sides are 
ornamented with plain semi-circular arches. 
There is one miserable and very small bell 
which can scarce be heard at a distance of 
100 yards. 
T. Cann HvuGHEs, F.S.A. 
Lancaster. 
(To be continued). 





CHURCHYARD OF CHRIST CHURCH, 
WESTMINSTER. 


XVII CENTURY GRAVESTONES. 

(See clvii. 116; clxii. 42; clxiii. 387). 
promised at the last reference, I now 
copy from the same MS. names on mem- 
orials erected in this churchyard in the seven- 
teenth century, with the names of the parties 
How 
far this list is a selection only from among 
persons thus commemorated in the period 
covered, I cannot determine. It looks like a 
supporting voucher for churchwardens’ re- 
ceipts. 
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This burial-ground was provided at the 
petition of the parishioners as an additional 
graveyard for St. Margaret’s, and was con- 
secrated by the Dean of Westminster on 14 
Dec., 1626. The New Chapel, or St. Mar- 
garet’s Chapel, as it was called, was built 


by licence under the Privy Seal, the fabric | 


being completed in 1636, and opened by Order 
of the House of Commons in 1642. There is 
Henry Hart Milman’s authority for stat- 
ing that the architect was Inigo Jones. A 
coloured print of the Chapel hangs in the 
vestry of Christ Church. 
tor of St. Margaret’s when the Chapel was 
pulled down in 1842. 
been much encroached upon. 


traffic in August, 1851, a large piece of the 


icil, at a yearly charge to Christ Church of 
| £50, towards which sum a contributign is 
/made by some of the surrounding buildings 
| to which the churchyard serves as a lighting 
j area, e.g.. Windsor House, and Iddesleigh 
| House. 


Milman was Rec- | 


This churchyard has | 
For the forma- | 
tion of Victoria Street, which was opened to | 


southern portion of the graveyard was sold | 


by the vestry to the Westminster Improve- 
ments. In 1884, Great Chapel Street was 


widened, and a public footpath was driven | 


across the yard from Caxton Street to Vic- | 
(See 28th and 29th Reports | 


toria Street. 
of the Board of Works for the Westminster 
District. 
14 March, 1884, shows the alterations to the 
churchyard and to the surrounding streets). 
In 1884 the gravestones were cleared away, 
with the few exceptions noted at the refer- 
ence clvii. 116. It does not appear to be 
known whether a record was made of the in- 
scriptions before these memorials disap- 
peared. 
built in the north-east corner of the church- 
yard. Opposition to this last intrusion was 


At the same time a vicarage was | 


The Board’s Plan No. 28, dated | 





Date. Name of Deceased. Person who paid 


for gravestone. 


1682. Mary LEE. John LEr. 
Isabella Mason. —_———. 
Mrs. Copetanp. Henry Copetayo, 
| husband. 

1685. A small corps. Robert Rocers, 

1686. Mrs. Vas Desit. Husband. 

— Mrs. GRIFFIN, 

1687. —___—— William Distoy, 

1688. ——— Mr. HumBte. 

Mrs. Boswete, 
\MIEEKS. Widow. 
Sarah Hammonp. Christopher 
a HAMMOND. 
Charles BAKER. ——$—— 
1688. Elizabeth Keey, 
| A child, aged 3 Mr. Tatmace, 
years. 
Mrs. Hucus. Thomas Hvuseus, 
husband. 
John Wittrams, Ann WILLIAMS. 
| mother. 
Reeves, daughter. Mary Reeves. 
—__— Mrs. MEEks. 
Sarah Hassontus. Mr. Hassontvs. 
BARNEWELE. BARNWELE, widow 
1691. James Burcosse. Mrs. Burcosse. 


raised in March, 1884, by Lord Brabazon, , 


on behalf of the Metropolitan Public Gar- 
dens Association, who contended that the 
faculty granted was illegal, but without 
avail. The Disused Burial Grounds Act, 
which would have made the erection of this 
building impossible without a special Act of 
Parliament, did not become law until the 
following August. The Rev. Canon F. K. 
Aglionby, D.D., who was Vicar of Christ 
Church from 1882 to 1918, kindly informs 
me that as incumbent, he found that he had 
no jurisdiction over any part of the church- 
yard outside of the site of the church itself, 
the mother parish of St. Margaret’s having 
all rights over the churchyard. 

Following the removal of the gravestones, 
the ground was laid out as a garden by 
Messrs. Mowlem, the contractors, at a cost 
of £933, of which the Metropolitan Board of 
Works contributed half. The garden is now 
maintained by the Westminster City Coun- 


to be fed with 


Lyon, daughter. 





George (‘ASEWELL 
John Lyon. 
G. W. WricHt. 


APPRENTICES AND SALMON. 
| UTCHINSON, in the ‘ History of North- 

umberland ’ (1767) states that salmon was 
formerly so abundant in the Tyne that ap- 
prentices covenanted in their indentures not 


it more than twice a week. 


| Brand, in his ‘ History of Newcastle’ (1789) 
makes a similar statement. It is very singu- 
lar that these indentures have become so rare 
of late that there is a tendency to disbelieve 
in their ever having existed at all. 

James Clephan, a notable Tyneside pub- 
licist and journalist, contributed an article 
to the Monthly Chronicle, Newcastle, for Feb- 
ruary, 1888, under the title of ‘ The Tradition 

‘of too much Salmon,’ wherein he gives an 

'extract from a contribution with the title 


‘The Thing which Hath Been Shall Be,’ in 
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the Atlantic Monthly for April, 1875: 
Salmon in these days were far more plenti- 
ful than shad now and I have heard that farm 
servants, hired for the season, made it a 


| 


clause in their agreements that they should | 


not be fed on that unctuous fish more than 
four days in a week. 

That Mr. Clephan was sceptical concern- 
ing the tradition, as he called it, may be 
gleaned from his saying that 

The Fishery Commissioners, who went to 
and fro in the island some years ago prosecut- 
ing their inquiries, met with the salmon story 
everywhere, but the indentures nowhere. And 


vith ourselves. We have heard and _ read | ; >, 
-* ‘ | the paragraph appeared in the Fish Trades 


of the Newcastle apprentices times without 


He says the salmon clause was printed or 
engraved in the body of the document, so 
that every copy taken from the plate must 
have the clause in it. Indentures at that 
date, he says, could only be had from the 


| Government Stamp Office. His specimen was 
|on parchment stamped with the Government 


| seal and the amount of duty payable on it. 


| It had been sent to him for perusal through 


his foreman sailmaker, by an old person who 
intimated that he could keep it if he wished : 


| if not, it had to be returned, and the sender’s 


number, but never once have we been able | 
to catch sight of a copy of the contract, or | 


to meet with any fortunate antiquary who had. 
His article drew a reply from a correspond- 
ent signing himself D. Oliver, Kew, in the 
March number of the Monthly Chronicle, in 
which attention is drawn to an extract from 
Thomas Bewick (‘ Memoir,’ 1862, p. 222) : 
From about the year 1760 to 67, when a boy, 
I was frequently sent by my parents to pur- 


chase a salmon from the fishers of the “‘strike” | 


at Eltringham ford. At that time I never 


paid more, and often less, than three-half- | 


pence per pound... Before, or perhaps 
about this time, there had always been_an 


name kept secret. At the time, Mr. Potts 
did not think it was worth much, but when 


Gazette, he immediately set about trying to 
find out the party who had sent him the 
indenture. In the meantime the foreman had 
died, and had kept the name of the party 
so secret that neither his wife nor anyone 
else could give the least information on the 
matter. Mr. Potts, however, positively de- 
clares that the indenture was in his office 
and in his possession. It was a Sunderland 
and not a Newcastle one. 

He proceeds to say that on Sept. 4, 1885, 
he was at South Shields in company with 
a Mr. Henry Briggs, when the indenture be- 


|came a topic of conversation. Mr. Briggs 


article inserted in every indenture in New- | 


castle that the apprentice was not to be obliged 
to eat salmon above twice week and the like 
bargain was made upon hiring ordinary ser- 
vants. 

Mr. Oliver, however, concludes his letter 
by saying that there is no reference to salmon 
in the indenture of apprenticeship of his 
great-grandfather, apprenticed in Newburn 
in 1740, which he had before him when he 
wrote. 

Taylor Potts, in ‘Sunderland—A History 
of the Town, Port, Trade and Commerce ’ 
(1892) dealt at some length with this topic. 
He mentioned that the late Frank Buckland 
had asserted that he could not find a copy 
of such an indenture, and quoted a paragraph 
in the Fish Trades Gazette of April 4, 1885: 

In the last number of the Fish Trades’ 
Gazette it is stated that the late Frank Buck- 
land was unable to find a copy of an indenture 
stipulating for the non-provision of salmon 
more than thrice a week. Had I known that, 
I could have shown him one in Mr. Taylor 
Potts’ (timber merchant) office Sunderland. I 
have no doubt Mr. J. Potts will know of others 
on the Tyneside where such stipulations were 
also entered upon. 

Commenting on this, Mr. Potts says that 
the indenture had been in his possession, and 
the writer no doubt saw it while he had it. 


said, “‘ That is very singular; I was looking 
over some old papers and parchments not long 
ago which had belonged to an old lady, and 
amongst them I found an indenture on parch- 
ment, duly stamped and sealed, which con- 
tained a clause to the effect that the appren- 
tice should not have salmon more than two or 
three times per week.’’ Not being certain 
whether it was two or three, he referred to 
Mrs. Briggs, who was present, and she said 


| that he had read it out to her and she had 


been surprised that apprentices did not like 


'salmon. When asked if it was a Sunderland 


indenture, Mr. Briggs said, ‘‘ No, it was a 
Newcastle one.’’ Unfortunately it was im- 
possible to say what had become of it. It 


; Was supposed to have been cut up or burnt. 


Is it possible to ascertain whether any copy 


| of such an indenture is still in existence, 


and whether the custom prevailed in other 
parts of the country? From what is set 


| forth above, it seems to be a fact that the 


custom did exist in the north, especially on 


| the Tyne and the Wear. 


H. Askew. 
TEP-MOTHER AND MOTHER-IN- 
LAW.—To the confusion between these 
relationships in Dickens and Apuleius (see 
clxiii. 369) may be added an instance from 
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Thackeray’s ‘Four Georges’: George III 
(about a quarter of the way through): 

Where they [the daughters of Lady Coven- 
try] sat conspiring how they should receive a 
new mother-in-law, whom their papa presently 
brought home. 
their mother-in-law, who was very 
them... 


kind to 
S. 


OURCES OF SOME OF WHITTIER’S 
LINES.—Of the four New England poets 
—Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, and Holmes 
—whom critics are accustomed to group to- 
gether, Whittier most often reflects in his 
verse his reading of other poets. Some of 
Whittier’s poetic borrowings have, of course, 
been noted by critics. Several of his earlier 
verses show the unmistakable influence of 
Thomas Moore; and in the Dedication to the 
‘ Songs of Labor,’ he paraphrased a line from 
Emerson’s ‘ Rhodora,’ which he acknowledged 
in a note. I believe, however, that the fol- 
lowing verbal echoes in Whittier’s work have 
never before been recorded. 
The opening lines of Whittier’s ‘ Mountain 
Pictures. I.’ (1862: 
Once more, O Mountains of the North, unveil 
Your brows, and lay your 
mantles by! 


And once more, ere the eyes that seek ye | 


ail, 
Uplift against the blue walls of the sky 
Your mighty shapes... 
were obviously suggested by ‘ Lycidas’: 
Yet once more, O ye Laurels, and once more, 
Yet Myrtles brown, with ivy never sere... 


Several times 


rat 
With short, shrill shriek, flits by on leathern 
wing. 
Whittier writes thus in ‘ Summer by the 
Lakeside. II.’ (1853): ; 


Beneath, lake, wood, and peopled vale, 
Hushed by the presence grand and grave, 
Are silent, save the cricket’s wail, 
And low response of leaf and wave. 
In ‘Abraham Devonport’ (1866) are the 
verses : 
.. . the cattle at the pasture bars 
Lowed, and looked homewards; bats on 
leathern wings 
Flitted abroad; ... 


And in ‘The Witch of Wenham’ (1877) 
there is a similar echo: 


The blind bats on their leathern wings 
Went wheeling round and round. 
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They got on very well with | 


cloudy | 


Whittier echoes the well | 
known lines from Collins’s ‘Ode to Evening’: | 


Now air is hush’d, save where the weak-ey’d | 
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| There are two verses from Whittier’s 
| ‘ Memories ’ (1841) : 

How thrills once more the lengthening chain 
Of memory, at the thought of thee!— 
| 


| which may have had their origin in Gold- 
smith’s lines from ‘ The Traveller’: 
My heart untravell’d fondly turns to thee; 
Still to my brother turns, with ceaseless 


pain, 
And drags at each remove a_ lengthening 
chain. 


But Whittier also drew for poetic phras- 
|ing upon his contemporaries in America. 
Lines from Fitz-Greene Halleck’s ‘ Marco 
Bozzaris ’ (1825) : 
When the land wind, from woods of palm, 
And orange-groves, and fields of balm, 
Blew o’er the Haytian seas.— 
were plainly the source of Whittier’s verses 
in ‘The World’s Convention’ (1839) : 

From Indian Bengal’s groves of palm 

And rosy fields and gales of balm. 

It is interesting to note that Whittier in 
1877 wrote verses on Halleck which were 
read at the dedication of Halleck’s statue in 
_Central Park, New York—the first statue 
erected in America to an American poet. 

Of Longfellow’s verses entitled ‘ The Psalm 
| of Life,’ Whittier wrote shortly after their 
first appearance in 1838: ‘‘ They are alive 
and vigorous with the spirit of the day in 
which we live—the moral steam enginery of 
| an age of action ’’ (G. R. Carpenter, ‘ Whit- 
| tier,’ p. 166). The concluding stanza of this 
| poem : 

Let us, then, be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate; 

Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wait.— 


Whittier’s 


| finds a curious counterpart in 
‘The Lumbermen ’ (1845) : 
Up, my comrades! up and doing! 
Manhood’s rugged play 
Still renewing, braving, hewing 
Through the world our way! 
Netson F. ADKINS. 
Washington Square College, 
New York University. 
| PJAILEY: HALEY: HALY FAMILIES 
(See clxiii. 369 and _ references there 
| shown).—The reference at clxiv. 158, contri- 
| buted by D. M. V., to whom I am obliged, 
| concerning an Indenture, 1737, Surrey, be- 
| tween Thomas Haley, Esq., of Chichester, 
| Sussex, and Penelope, his wife, reminds me 
| of an abstract (sent to me by Mr. R. Brnc- 
Ham ADAms) of the will of one Penelope 
Haley, of St. Paul’s, Deptford, Kent, widow; 
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dated 1 Feb., 1752; proved at London 22 Feb., 
1754, by Rebeckah Haley, daughter and sole 
executrix, to whom administration granted 
(P.C.C., reg. Penfold, fo. 46). The testa- 
tor mentions, also, daughter Penelope, wife 
of George Bonner, of St. Mary Magdalene, 
Bermondsey, victualler; granddaughter Ann, 
the daughter of the said George and Penelope 
Bonner; daughter Ann, wife of John Eve; 
residue of real and personal estate to daugh- 
ter Rebeckah Haley. 

Will of Henry Haley, proved 24 Jan., 
1748 (P.C.C., reg. Lisle 14), mentions be- 
quests to Willm, Haley, Joseph Haley, Han- 
nah Grinhill, Ann Haley; to the Monthly 
Meeting at Hammersmith 5 Shillings a 
Quarter; to the Poor of the hamlet of Ham- 
mersmith fifty Shillings; executor younger 
brother John Haley. 

Admon. of Isaac Haley, late of Gravesend, 
Kent; granted to Elizabeth Kehler, widow, 


the natural and lawful sister and next of | 


kin, (P.C.C., April, 1787). 
EK. F. M. 


IR JEREMY SAMBROOKE.—In ‘ John 
Gay’s London’ (Cambridge, 1929, p. 23) 
the author, William Henry Irving, states 


that a gentleman of the University of Cam- | 


bridge wrote ‘‘An Epistle to Sir J—r—y 
S—b—k,”’ (1735) and adds, ‘“‘ whoever that 
is.’ The person addressed was probably a 
Sir Jeremy Sambrooke. There were two per- 
sons of that title, one, the son of Elizabeth 


Wright, daughter of Sir Nathan Wright (of | 


Leicester, at one time keeper of the Great 
Seal) aunt of the wife of John Gilbert 


Cooper, and Samuel Vanacker, Baron Sain- | 


brooke. (See Nichols, ‘ History and Antiqui- 
ties of Leicestershire,’ vol. iii., Pt. 1, p. 218). 
Sir Jeremy represented the city of Bedford 
from 1727 until his death July 5, 1748 (cbid.). 
He died without issue and was succeeded by 


his uncle, Sir Jeremy Sambrooke, of Gubbins, | 


Herts, who was the second son of Sir Jeremy 
Sambrooke of London (the latter knighted on 
the Earl of Berkeley’s ship on 31 Jan., 1681) 
and died Oct. 3, 1754, after which the title 
became extinct (ibid.). A rare pamphlet in 
in the Library of Congress, written by J. 


Taylor, M.D., oculist, bears the following | 


title: ‘The Case of Sir Jeremy Sambrooke, 
Fairly and Impartially Stated.’ It is dated 
1 Oct., 1743, dedicated to Sir Jeremy, 
and concerns the symptoms and curing of 
4 cataract in that nobleman’s eye. 


Marion H. ApDpDINGTON. 
Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 
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| (IGAR STORE INDIANS (vide clxiii. 14, 
| 102, 230, 300; s.v. ‘ Wooden High- 
|landers’).—From a brochure published by 
the Museum of Modern Art, New York, 
“American Folk Art: the Art of the Com- 
mon Man in America, 1750-1900 ’: 


The first cigar store figures appeared upon 
the scene in the time of Queen Anne, but they 
were not limited to Indians—Sir Walter 
Raleighs, Highlanders, Punches, etec., were 

| popular. These figures were sometimes 
designed by the carver, but more often they 
| were adapted from contemporary illustra- 
| tions and prints. They have remarkable 
| variety, and it is seldom that two of them 
are alike. The greatest vogue for cigar store 
Indians in this country was between 1850 and 
1880 . . . Curiously enough the oldest known 
American cigar store figure is still in existence 
and in the shop in Lancaster, Pennsylvania, in 
which it was first displayed. It dates from 
| 1770 and is a one-third life-size figure of a 
| gentleman in the costume of the late eighteenth 
century. 





| As a reference this work is cited: Kate 
| Sanborn: ‘ Hunting Indians in a Taxi-cab,’ 
| Richard G. Badger, Boston, 1911. 

| Are any of the Punch figures still to be 


Tce, P. McP. 


| FZ UGUENOT NAMES.—The origin of these 
is by no means so simple as imagined by 
| D. M. V. (at ante p. 213). It is worth while 
| reading chapter v. of Weekley’s ‘ Romance of 
| Names’ (Murray). 

Examples of variable treatment are: Cas- 
aubon (Casaubon), Bouverie (Buffery), Poul- 
ain (Colt), Petitoeil (Liddley), Fleur 
(flower), Boussel (Bushell), Paul (Powell), 
Picot (Peacock), Belleau (Bellow). 

The names of immigrants have been trans- 
|lated, transliterated, paraphrased, misspelt, 
transmogrified, into a perfect kaleidoscope 
of confusion. The only safe clue is histori- 
cal record. Guessing is worse than useless. 


Epwarp J. G. Forse. 


YHANGING LONDON. — Suburban 
Theatres.—A heavy toll has been taken 
by the cinema of these famous strongholds 
|of drama. The Borough Theatre, Stratford, 
gave its last performance on the night of 
March 4, after an existence of thirty-seven 
years. We have also lost the Alexandra 
Palace Theatre; Bedford Music Hall; Cam- 
|den Theatre; Crystal Palace Theatre; Ele- 
| phant and Castle; the Grand (Islington) ; 
| the Kennington, Marlborough, and Park- 
| hurst (Holloway), and the Wood Green 
| Empire Theatres. 
{ J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


\ ODERN TYPOGRAPHY: SANS-SERIF 
TYPES.—What were the first English 
books, the body of which was set in sans-serif 


types? Do any antedate 1920, when the | 
style was being introduced on the continent? | 


Although Eric Gill’s sans-serif types are com- 
paratively recent, the rather ugly and mis- 
named “ gothics’’ were to be found in almost 
any printer’s shop from the beginning of the 
century, to be used by whatever designer 
wished to essay an experiment. 

It appears that no wholly satisfactory sans- 
serif for text composition has yet been de- 
signed, although the sans-serif faces of 
Rudolf Kock, Jacob Erbar, Paul Renner and 
others are graceful and legible in the large 
sizes used for display composition. Never- 
theless sans-serif is being used more and more 
in book work in America, and even a few 
popular magazines are set entirely in it. 
Perhaps it is only a question of a few years 
when the decorative vestiges of pen lettering 


such as the serif will be outmoded by simpler | 


letters based on the process of cutting in 


metal. 
Paut McPHARLIN. 


ILVER STREET: HORNTON STREET, 


KENSINGTON. — I should be much | 


obliged if any London topographer could tell 
me after whom these streets were named. 
The name Silver Street does not seem to be 


older than the nineteenth century, and disap- | 


peared early in the twentieth, when the 
street was incorporated into Church Street. 
R. A. A.-L. 


HE BATH ROAD.—I should like to know 
from what date the mileage along the 
Bath Road was calculated from Hyde Park 
Corner, and why a 2-mile stone was placed 


opposite 84, Church Street. 
R. A. A.-L. 


OLLY LEAVES AS POISONOUS.—Can 
anyone give me any information in re- 
gard to holly leaves being poisonous? Is it 
the case that they are laden with prussic 
acid and that this, from the surface of the 
leaves, may cause injury to a person hand- 
ling them? I have been told that in the 
Middle Ages holly leaves offered a favourite 
unobtrusive means of getting rid of people 
who were not wanted? Can any definite in- 
stances of this be given? How would the 
poison have been administered ?—by an in- 


= 
| . . . 
fusion of the leaves, or by contriving some 
| mode of contact? Ho 

| 


ILLIAM MARWOOD, EXECU- 
| TIONER, 1880.—I have the following 
| letter in my possession : 

Sir, 

Pleas this is to inform you that i Retorn 
to you my Humble thanks for your great kind- 
ness to me in Laying my Letter before Lord 
| Kimberley i als thank the Noble Lord for is 
great kindness in sending me the sum of 
£10—0—0 for services to the Official Colonial. 
Sir i feel very thankfull to you and if at aney 
time you are wanting aney thing in my Power 
i shall Allways be at your services when 
wanted. 


Sir, 
i Remain your Humble Servant, 
Wm. Marwood, 
Church Lane, 
Horncastle, Lincolnshire. 





Aug. 17th, 1880. 


The letter is addressed to E. Fairfield, 
Colonial Office, Whitehall, Westminster, 
London, and bears a stamp: ‘ Wm. Mar- 
wood, Executioner, Church Lane, Horncastle, 
Lincolnshire, England.”’ 

Who was the individual, and what services 
| had he rendered to the Colonial Office (? as 
| executioner) in 1880. 


P. De Ms, 


| (REY OF GROBY: BINGLEY. — I am 
very anxious to get further light on the 
connection between the Greys of Groby and 
| the Bingley family, during the seventeenth 
| century, and should be extremely grateful 
for further data concerning the issue of Lady 
| Grey (mentioned below) by her marriage with 
| Sir John Bingley. 
| Sir John Grey (eldest son of Henry, 1st 
| Baron Grey of Groby , m. Elizabeth, dau. 
|of Edward Nevill, Lord Bergavenny, and 
| died during his father’s lifetime, October, 
| 1611, having had (according to the Visitation 
| of Leicestershire) three sons, Henry, Philip 
|and John, and a dau., Elizabeth. Henry 
| succeeded his grandfather as Lord Grey of 
| Groby in 1614, and was created Earl ot 
| Stamford in 1628. Of the other two sons, I 
know nothing, except that Philip is said to 
| have died before his father. 
| In a letter dated 22 July, 1617 (see Calen- 
| dar of State Papers, Domestic Series, James 
| I, xcii. 101) we find that by that date ‘‘ Mr. 
[John] Bingley, of the Exchequer, had mar- 
| ried Sir John Grey’s widow, mother of Lord 
Grey.”’ John Bingley was knighted at Theo- 
balds, 10 Jan., 1617/18, and according to 
the Visitation of Leicestershire, the couple 
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John, 


had a son, 
in 1619. 

Sir John Bingley apparently died in April, 
1638, (see Burke’s ‘General Armory ’), his 
will as that of ‘‘ Sir John Bingley, knt., of 
Dublin, King’s Counsellor-at-Law,”’ being 
proved that year (Vicars, ‘ Index to Prerog- 
ative Wills of Ireland’ ). 

Grey Bingley, most probably a connection 
(perhaps grandson of Sir John), entered 
Trinity College, Dublin, 17 Feb., 1661/2 (no 
further particulars available), and, accord- 
ing to a list in my possession, was High 
Sheriff of Co. Donegal in 1681. He was, 
also, an officer in the army. 

I should be most grateful for further de- 
tails concerning the descendants of Lady 
Grey by her second marriage, or indeed for 
any information relating to the Greys and 
Bingleys in England or Ireland about that 


period. 


who was “on one year 


WYVERN. 


IRST NAMES.—What are the first names 
(prénoms) of M. Paul-Boncour, M. 
Franc-Nohain, 


Is the value of the hyphen the same in each |. ohn : 
| give me the derivation of the family name 


of these cases ? 


BY Ee. 


INK FOR HUNTING.—When was this 
first introduced? Has it been used for | 
any other than fox-hunting? And where was 
the scarlet first called ‘‘ pink ”’ ? 
R. F. 





| above, 


| 


William Malebisse, one 
John, his father, died 20 


decles. Herlaston. 
half-fee in Neubo. 
Feb., 16 Edw. II. 

Would this record be of any value in 
establishing a joint origin? John de Maltby 
above, descended from Fulk de Maltby, who 
had a son Hugh, and, provided the name 
was one and the same, William Malebisse 
had a direct descent from Hugh 
(Malebisse) who would have been brother of 


| the ancestor of John de Maltby. 


| 


|eral Indexes to ‘ N. 


and Maitre Henri-Robert ? | 


| 





D. Mattrspy VERRILL. 


TEPNEY MANOR AND PARISH.—The 
old books of Stepney Manor, ‘“‘in admir- 
| able order and well indexed,’’ are, or were 
in 1929, in the possession of a firm of solici- 
tors in London. There are several references 
to Stepney Manor and Parish in various Gen- 
and Q.’ = Aside from 
| these, and in addition, of course, to the 
church registers, can any reader suggest 
| other possible sources of genealogical data? 
EK. F. MacPIrxe. 


URKEE SURNAME: DERIVATION 
WANTED.—Can any of your readers 


| Durkee? Is it of Welsh origin? Is there 
any family history of Durkee? 
CLARENCE M. WEBSTER. 


UKES OF NORTHUMBERLAND AND | 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY.—There is a 
magnificent painting of a Duke of Northum- 
berland by Sir Joshua Reynolds in the 
Middlesex Guildhall at Westminster. I have 


the authority of an official of the Middlesex | 
County Council to the effect that Dukes of | 


Northumberland have a right to claim burial | : 
| who he was, what his antecedents and sphere 


in Westminster Abbey. 
did the privilege arise? 
J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 


If this is so, how 


pondents tell me that if I could obtain | 


| FUR BOAS.—When did these first come 


proof that Maltby 
Same property, 


and Malebisse had the 
it would indicate a common 


origin. In this connection I have these two 
records : 
(Farrer’s Old York Charters) 1175-86. 


Quitclaim by John, son of Fulk (de Maltby) 
to the monks of Rievaulx of his right to 
land in Herleston. 

(Cal. Pat. Rolls) Honour of Eye, fee | 
“Malet? in Willerford, Ancaster. Ingol- 


| buried ? 


| connected 
| Wester-Ardbrake, or Candacraig, 


OBERT ANDERSON.—What is known of 

a Robert Anderson, said to have been 
with the Anderson family of 
who took 
part in the Scottish Rebellion of 1715, and 
migrated to Dublin to escape the vigilance 
of the law? Whom did he marry and what 
issue had he? 

JAMES SETON-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT.). 


HE REV. FR. JOHN HUDDLESTON 
WYNN.—Can any reader inform me 


of work were, and where he died and was 
He is said to have been connected 


| with an old Welsh county family. 
ALTBY-MALEBISSE. — English corres- |» ils . 


| worn round a lady’s neck, 


ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


into use? 
use of ‘‘ boa’ 


The date given for the first 
in the sense of a coil of fur 
is 1836; but that 
does not necessarily mean the first introduc- 
sae of the thing as distinct from the word. 

I should be particularly glad to be told of 
any paintings of the quite early nineteenth 
century having any figure wearing a fur boa. 


C. E. H. 


, 
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YUMPTUARY LAWS.—Can anyone tell me 

what is the best study, whether in Eng- 
lish or in any other language, on sumptuary 
laws and the psychological factors underly- 
ing the whole idea of such regulation? I am 
more interested in the psychology than in a 
history of the rates. There must be connec- 
tion, psychologically, between sumptuary 
ideals as formerly held and the present sub- 
servience to fashion. Has anyone, any- 
where, worked this out? 

Am I right in supposing that in the mod- 
ern world—where the individual is so much 
freer in so many respects than he was in 
the ancient world—there is actually less lib- 
erty—or liberty of mind—in regard to dress 
and furnishing than has ever been known 
before. 

Co i. A. 


()UERIES ON KEATS.—Could anyone tell 

me whether Keats was merely drawing 
on his imagination and rhyming, or whether 
there is some truth to fact in the following 
passages. 


1. From ‘ Isabella,’ st. lvi: 
She withers like a palm 
Cut by an Indian for its juicy balm. 
Are there any palms which yield balm, or 
whatever may be meant here by that word ? 


2. From the ‘Ode on Melancholy,’ st. i: 


No, no, go not to Lethe, neither twist 

Wolf’s-bane, tight-rooted, for its poisonous 

wine, 

Is wolf’s-bane actually ‘‘ tight-rooted ’’ ? 
And what is the reference in ‘‘ poisonous 
wine ’’?? Was drink made of wolf’s-bane ever 
used as a poison? or does Keats merely use 
“wine”’ for ‘‘ juice’? ? 

5. From ‘ Ode on a Grecian Urn,’ st. iv.: 

To what green altar. 


Had Keats any particular ceremony or 
deity in view, to whom a turf altar would 
be raised; or, again, is the famous and 
happy phrase simply from himself ? 

J. SL. 

UTHOR WANTED.—The source of the 

following lines would be welcome :— 

“There is on earth, a far diviner thing 

Veiled tho’ it be, than Parliament or King.” 

The lines are 

“That there’s on earth a yet auguster thing, 

Veil’d though it be, than Parliament or 

ing.” 


[They are by George Wither: ‘ Vox Pacifica.’ 
Particulars about them from the pen of Pro- 
FESSOR Bensty will be found at 12S. x. 239]. 





Replies. 
FREEMAN, GARNET AND HALLEY 


FAMILIES. 
(clxiii. 332, 448). 

[N ‘The Parish Registers of St. Edmund 

the King and Martyr, Lombard Street, 
London, 1670-1812,’ edited by Bragg; priv- 
ately printed for the transcriber, 1892, there 
are several baptismal entries (1684-1695) of 
children of one Gwynnet Freeman and Bar- 
bara, his wife, including the following: 

1686. Mch. 28. Rowland Freeman, the son of 
Gwynnot Freeman and of Barbary, his wife. 

1691. Aug. 27. Barbara, daughter of Gwynnet 
and Barbara Freeman. 

‘Mrs. Barbary Freeman, wife to Mr. 
Gwinnet Freeman,’’ was buried April 27, 
1697. 

Children of Gwynnet Freeman, by Eliza- 
beth, his wife, were baptized between 1698 
and 1710, among them being: 

1699. Nov. 11. Sarah, daughter of Gwynnet 
and Elizabeth ‘Freeman. 

In the same parish are recorded the mar- 
riage of Rowland Freeman, of St. Edmund 
the King, Bachr., and Sybilla Garnet, of 
Deptford, Co. Kent, singlewoman; By Mr. 
Nicholas Buckerigg, July 7, 1713, and the 
baptism of Mary, daughter of Rowland and 
Sybilla Freeman, Sept. 26, 1715. Rowland 
Freeman and Sybilla, his wife, may perhaps 
have removed to another parish. It has been 
thought possible that they had a_ second 
daughter (? Sarah), but there appears to be 
no proof of this. 

As this Mrs. Sybilla Freeman was clearly 
identical with her namesake, who, as a 
widow, at the declared age of forty years, 
married, secondly, Edmond Halley, junior, 
surgeon R.N., (of the same declared age), 
im the chapel of Morden College, at Charlton, 
Kent, 4 May, 1738, it follows that her daugh- 
ter, Mary Freeman, baptized Sept. 26, 1715, 
was identical with the Mary Freeman, of 
Greenwich, who married John Parry, of the 
Parish of Saint Mildred, Broadstreet, Lon- 
don, in Morden College Chapel, July 41, 
1744. This latter couple had, at least, three 
children : 

i. John. ; 

ii. Sybilla, bapt. June 21, 1745, at St. 
Mildred, Bread St. (see cliv. 340), and mar- 
ried one Soper. 

iii. Sarah, a minor in 1771. 

Mrs. Mary Parry (born Freeman) died be- 
fore 1766. Her husband, John Parry, sen., 
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married, secondly, circa 30 Aug., 1766, Ann 
Watkins, a widow, of Greenwich, who died 
in 1796. This John Parry, sen., died in 
1769. His son was, no doubt, 
Parry, of E. Greenwich, gent., whose will, 
dated 3 May, 1776, proved 28 Mar., 1781, 
by relict, (P.C.C. 161 Webster), was wit- 
nessed by Ann Loving and Elizabeth Wil- 
liams. See ‘ Genealogical Abstracts of Parry 
Wills,’ by Lieut.-Col. G. 8. Parry, p. 37, 
entry 213; London, 1911. 

Reverting now to the printed registers of 
St. Edmund the King and Martyr, Lom- 
bard Street, we learn that they contain only 
two other instances of the surname Garnet, 
referring to the entries following: 

Marriages : 

1711. Aug. 23. Nathaniel Frost of St. Mary 
Axe, Lond., Bachr. and Sarah Garnett, of 
Deptford, co. Kent, Singlewoman. T.L. 

1712. May 8. Thomas Loving, of Deptford, 
co, Kent, Bachr. and Ann Garnett, of same, 
Singlewoman. By Mr. John Robson. 

Sarah, Ann and Sybilla Garnet may have 
been sisters, but we have not, as yet, found 
any evidence of this. It will be noted that 
they were all ‘‘ of Deptford,’’ and that their 
respective marriages were solemnized between 
1711 and 1713. <A further search at Dept- 
ford might clear up this point. 

There is an entry in the Apprentices’ Reg- 
ister, Public Record Office, London, reading 


thus : 


5/80. 1716. Edmund Hally, son of Edmund 
Hally, of St. Giles, Cripplegate, gent., to Thos. 
Higgs, Citizen and Clockmaker, 12. 

If the apprentice, Edmund Hally, was, as 
appears highly probable, identical with 
Edmond Halley, junior, afterwards a sur- 
geon in the Royal Navy, the only known son 
of the astronomer Halley, we may infer that 
the latter was residing, in 1716, in the 
parish of St. Giles, Cripplegate, where his 
sister Katherine, had been baptized, 17 Feb., 
1658 (clvi. 287). We know that the astro- 
nomer, upon his marriage in 1682, took up his 
residence at Islington and that, a year or 
so later, he removed to a house in Golden 
Lion Court, Aldersgate, situated a little 
north of the now existing Falcon Street 
(clxi. 338; cf. The Genealogist, new series, 
vol. xxv., p. 9; London, 1908). 

The astronomer Halley was, upon the 
death of John Wallis, late in 1703, appoin- 
ted Savilian Professor of Geometry, at 
Oxford. It appears that Halley resided in 
London, again, some years before 1713. In 
the latter year he succeeded Sloane as Sec- 


the John | 


| retary to the Royal Society. It seems very 
| possible that he may have possessed, as a 
| part, of his patrimony, a house in St. 
Giles, Cripplegate, where he may have re- 
sided, in 1716. Of his soh Edmond (b. 
circa 1698?), the earliest entry as a surgeon 
in the Royal Navy seems to be 27 Feb., 
1725/6. This was about ten years after his 
apprenticeship to a clockmaker, in 1716. We 
may surmise that clockmaking did not appeal 
to him. No record has, as yet, been found, 
of his initial study of surgery. Some other 
data, pertaining to the astronomer Halley’s 
children, appeared at cliv. 208, 250. 

The above extracts from the printed regis- 
ters of St. Edmund the King and Martyr, 
Lombard Street, London, and the entry rela- 
tive to the apprenticeship of one Edmund 
Hally to a clockmaker, in 1716, were kindly 
supplied by Mr. R. BrncHam Apams. 

Eucene F. MacPIke. 

Chicago. 

“HE FIRST AND LAST HOUSE IN 

ENGLAND ”’ (clxiv. 190).—Arthur L. 
Salmon, ‘ Cornwall’ (Little Guide) 1920, 
says: 

The “last house in England” was form- 
erly a little cottage, still standing, but that 
distinction is now usurped by the commodious 
Land’s End Hotel, at which the conveyances 
deposit their travellers. 

Burrows, County Guides, ‘ Cornwall,’ in 
the description of Land’s End in the article 
on Penzance, says: 

The grey granite-built scattered houses of 
Senen (near Lands End) are few. Here is the 
church with the “ First and Last Inn”; the 
“Last”? as you go towards Land’s End, the 
“ First’ on returning. But, since the estab- 
lishment of the “ Land’s End Hotel,” it is no 
longer what it purports to be. 


H. Askew. 


‘“T EADING APES IN HELL” (clxiv. 

136, 196). — This must have a very 
ancient origin. For penalties of the un- 
married in Hades, see Frazer’s edition of 
Pausanias, v. 388f. The material assembled 
is of a most heterogeneous character. The 
Danaids, carrying water in broken jars, are 
thought types of the unmarried or uniniti- 
ated. The figures are sometimes accompanied 
by Indolence, plaiting a rope, which an ass 
following him eats, and some ancient repre- 
sentations are in caricature. Frazer seems 
to say nothing of the apes. But may not 
apes have been shown untwisting ropes—and 
apparently being led? See especially Dio- 
dorus i. 97, cited by Frazer. 
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ENRY MACKENZIE AND ITALIAN 
LITERATURE (clxiv. 204). —I1 think 
there can be little doubt that Mr. Parsons 1s 
right in believing that the man who taught 
Italian to Henry Mackenzie was the Hon. 
John Gordon (1675-1762), who was a son of | 
the 1st Earl of Aboyne. He was taken pris- | 
oner during the ’15, and on Dec. 28, 1716, 
he sent a petition from Carlisle to the King 
(P.R.O.—S.P. Dom. Geo. I, bundle 7, no. 
75), in which he said: ‘‘ Your petitioner, for 
the most part of his life, having travelled 
abroad and followed his studies in foreign 
countries, returned home to Scotland but a 
few 
late rebellion, with the intention to devoée | 
himself wholly to his books and retirement.”’ 
The full text of Mackenzie’s letter appears 
in H. W. Thompson’s ‘Scottish Man of 
Feeling ’ (1931, p. 59): 

When I was a lad and wished to learn 
Italian, there was no master in Edinburgh 
[where John Gordon died in 1762]. But I 
found a man of noble birth, an uncle of Lord 
Aboyne’s, who was a Roman Catholic priest, 
and had long resided in Rome, who consented 
to teach me, but he was above accepting any 
fee, which piece of delicacy, however, cost me 
more money in a present for the favour of 
his instruction. 
alchymist, alchymy being then 
and had frequent meet- 
ings with a brother alchymist and namesake, 
whom I saw occasionally with him, consult- 
ing the learned books of that oce ult science. 
“Sir,” said I once with a boy’s impertinence, 
“did you ever make gold?” “Once,” said 
the philosopher with a hesitating voice, “ we 
had a fortunate projection, and a portion of 
gold was the result.” ‘‘ And may I ask, son 
Gordon, what this experiment cost?” “ Ver 
little more than the same piece of metal if 
bought at the goldsmith’s.” 

If John is the man indicated, 
fact that he was a priest. 


J. M. Buttocn. 


AND BURIAL AT 

STUBSON (rectius STUBTON) CO. 
LINCOLN (clxiv. 206).—This name is the 
local pronunciation of Stubton, 10 miles 
N. by W. of Grantham. In that district the 
t in a final ‘‘ ton’’ is sometimes sounded like 
s; thus Stroxton, near Grantham, is ‘‘Straw- 
sun ’’; its neighbour, just in Leicestershire, 
Croxton, is ‘‘ Crosun’’; while Easton, to 
the southward, is often ‘‘ Easun.’? The 
church at Stubton is of very ancient founda- 
tion, for in 1086 a priest and a church were 
taxable ‘‘ in Stobetun, in Land 64 of Geof- 
frey Alselin.’’ The building stood close to 
when Sir Robert Heron, 


He was an 
not quite unknown, 


IRST MARRIAGE 


the Hall till 1800, 





months before the breaking out of the | 


it is a new | 


Bart., M.P. for Peterborough, removed it to 
|a site further from his house, and more in 
the village, rebuilding it as ‘‘ a neat struc. 
ture with a tower and 2 bells.’’ He had a 
| menagerie, locally famous, containing many 
| fine specimens of birds and quadrupeds; 
| these were maintained by Mr. Neville, to 
| whom he left the place, till they died out, 
| In 1842 John Gilbert was a farmer there— 
| either the Mr. J. Gilbert, grazier, the first 
| to be married in the removed church, or his 
son. 
ALFRED WELBY. 


(SUR: ATES OF TORVER (clxiv. 207).—In 

the eighth volume of the ‘ Victoria His- 
| tory of Lancashire’ (1914), p. 364, is given 
| a list of curates of Torver from 1688 to 1866, 
in which latter year the benefice was de- 
clared a rectory, and the incumbents became 


rectors. The relevant portion of the list is 
| as follows : 
| 1734. Robert Walter. 


1736. John Hartwell. 

1740. Robert Bell. 

1807. Matthew Inman Carter, M.A. (Christ’s 
Coll., Camb.) 

1864. Thomas Ellwood, M.A. (T.C.D.). 


Of these, the first was Wordsworth’s ‘‘Won- 
derful Walker,’’ born in 1709, who in 1735 
became incumbent of Seathwaite, and died 
there in 1802. Nothing is said about John 
Hartwell or Robert Bell, and, as Carter was 
appointed only in 1807, he can hardly be 
one of the ‘‘ three curates’’ mentioned. 
There appears to have been a mistake about 
Walker, if he were meant to be one of the 


three. 
FE: BG 


J. W. F. will find much about the curates 
of Torver in a pamphlet, ‘ Forty-five years 
/in a Mountain Parish in Lakeland,’ by the 
tev. T. Ellwood, Rector of Torver (Carlisle; 
Charles Thurnam and Sons, 1906). The 
three curates before 1807 are (a) Robert 
| Walker (1734-6) ; (b) John Hartwell (1736-40) 
| and (c) Robert Bell (1740-1807). The first 
of these is the famous ‘‘ Wonderful Walker” 
| who was deacon at Buttermere before going to 
Torver, and, being promoted to Seathwaite 
in 1736, remained there till his death in 
June, 1802, in his 93rd year. He was not, 
therefore, alive when the note was written in 
the Gentleman’s Magazine in May, 1807. 

I can trace nothing of the next incumbent, 





John Hartwell, who was only there four 
years. 
The Rev. Robert Bell became incumbent 


on 18 May, 1740; and in the latter years of 
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“ce ” 


his time he is described as ‘‘ coecus,’’ so was 


evidently blind. He was buried at Torver 


on 15 Feb., 1807, aged 92. So evidently 
neither Walker nor Bell was alive in May, 
1807, and there must be some error in the 


statement in the Gentleman’s Magazine, that | 


“The three last curates of Torver are now 
living, all blind, and the youngest 84 years 
of age.” 


Certainly two of the Rev. Thomas EIl- | 


wood’s sons are alive: the Rev. Robert Dunn 
Ellwood (St. Mary’s Vicarage, Carlisle) and 
the Rev. Thomas Ernest Ellwood, of Rich- 
mond House, Skerton, Lancaster, who has 
just retired from the Vicarage of St. Luke, 
Skerton. They might be able to help 
J. W. F. to clear up the apparent contradic- 


tions in the Gentleman’s Magazine notes, | 
and the pamphlet published by their father. | 


T. Cann HUGHEs, F.S.A. 


EFOE, ROBIN AND CRUSOE (cliv. 26, 
104).-CotoneL LEsLIE has cited a local 
guidebook in support of his belief that Rob- 


inson Crusoe was a man of flesh and blood, | 


a native of York, although the son of ‘‘a 
foreigner of Bremen, who settled first at 
Hull.” 

This statement is directly traceable to its 
source in the first paragraph of Defoe’s rom- 
ance. Even so, COLONEL LESLIE’s account is 
at fault. Defoe was not a spy under Wil- 
liam III, nor, apparently, did he visit Scot- 
land until after the accession of Anne. 
Furthermore, Robinson Crusoe was not re- 
presented by Defoe as a native of the Skelder- 
gate at York, ‘‘ the haunt of wharfingers and 
watermen,’’ ‘but as the son of a well-to-do 
retired merchant who had a contempt for 
seafaring life. 


It is perfectly proper for guidebooks, in- | 


cluding such standard ones as Muirhead’s, 
to record the legend that York was the home 
of Robinson Crusoe. So also they mention 
Isaac of York, and the Round Table in the 
Great Hall at Winchester, and the House of 
the Capulets at Verona. But the scholar, 
unlike the critical tourist, must be careful 
to keep the romantic legend quite separate 
from the record of fact. 
JOHN Rospert Moore. 


Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana, U.S.A. 


bag te OF A PHILOSOPHER 


clxiv. 174, 211).—This anecdote seems to | 


a reminiscence, conscious or unconscious, 
° Spencer’s part, of a story in Aelian’s 
aria Historia; or is it a remarkable coin- 


| cidence of philosophers’ humour? Here is 
| Aelian’s story (V.H. ii. 27). 

| Anniceris of Cyrene prided himself upon his 
| horsemanship and chariot-driving. So once 
upon a time wishing to show off his art to 
Plato, he drove many times round the course 
in the Academy, so nicely keeping the line 
of the course, as never to swerve from the 
chariot-tracks, but always keep along them. 
| All the others naturally were amazed, but 
Plato aspersed his excessive devotion, saying 
, ‘One who bestows so much study on accom- 
plishments so trivial and worthless cannot 
possibly have pursued any studies of great 
moment; for his whole mind having been 
given to those trifles must inevitably neglect 
what really deserves admiration. 

Ss. 


YHRISTIAN NAME CICELY (clxiii. 479; 

clxiv. 196).—The only bearer of the 
name whom I have known rhymed it herself 
with ‘‘nicely ’’; and used to protest against 
being equated with the island-home of Theo- 
critus. The transition form ‘‘ Cecily ’”’ 
(from Caecilia) is used by Tennyson in the 
| 25th stanza of ‘The Palace of Art.’ . 


AMILY SOCIETIES (clxiv. 9, 52, 87, 
156).—Possibly the following may be of 
| interest. Recent meetings were: The Breed 
| Family Association. Historical paper relat- 
ing to Breeds of Nahant was read. Descend- 
ants of Allen Breed, New England, 1630. 
Secretary, Miss Helen A. Boyce, 41, Moun- 
| tain Avenue, East Lynn, Massachusetts. 
' The Hammond Family Association of 
America. Dr. Roland Hammond read a 
letter from the English Hammonds at St. 
Albans. Secretary, Mrs. William L. Peck, 
| 6, Baker Street, Cliftondale, Massachusetts. 


BD. Ms. 'V. 


HE ANCESTORS OF CHINESE GOR- 
DON (clxiv. 95, 140).—Although the fol- 
lowing notes are of too late a date to give 
any information about the ancestry of David 
Gordon of 1741, the fact that William Augus- 
tus Gordon wrote in 1766, from Hexham, 
| Northumberland, leads me to wonder if there 
| was some Gordon connection with that county. 
; An old Gordon Bible record (previously in- 
| serted in these columns) gives James Gordon, 
born at Drumore, Kircudbrightshire, 1768. 
| He named his eldest son, William, and his 
| only daughter, Jessie, was born at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne. 

As before stated, James Gordon appears to 
have had a second wife, and by her had a 
| son named David, born in. Canchread. 

The Bible note states these Gordons are 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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z 
descended from Sir Robert Gordon, bart., of | 
Lochinvar, who resided at Drummore in 1515. 

De AL. Vv. 


THE ROYAL TENNIS COURT, HAY- | 
MARKET (clxiv. 210).—‘ The Early 
History of Piccadilly,’ by C. L. Kingsford, 
contains the best account I know of this and 
reads as follows: 
The James Street 
Orange _ Street] 
originally two) 
tablet indicates, 


name of 
(there were 
built as the 
James Street is first 


[the former 
tennis courts 
were probably 
in 1673. 


mentioned in the Ratebooks in 1675, when 
Benedict Ifield paid £2 10s. for the tennis 


court, but was said to be overrated. Ifield 
appears as paying smaller sums down to 1679; 
but after that year there is a gap till 1686 
when Jane Davis was rated at 30s. for the 
tennis court. Though the courts were still in 
use when Strype wrote, there was a decline in 
the popularity of the game during the early 
part of the eighteenth century. From 1737 to 
1740, Punch’s Theatre is described as “ at the 
Old Tennis Court in St. James near the Hay- 
market.” From 1741 onwards the New ‘Theatre 
was established in James Street, Haymarket. 
It seems probable that these two theatres were 
conducted continuously in one of the tennis 
courts, which was afterwards used for stor- 
ing the scenery of the King’s Theatre or Opera 
House. But about 1780, when the James Street 
Court was kept by John Mucklow, the playing 
of tennis revived. Atter that, the James 
Street Court (there was now only one) was the 
headquarters of tennis in England till 1866, 
when it was dismantled. The stone floor, 
which was of peculiar excellence, and accord- 
ing to tradition made of sandstone brought 
specially from Germany, was sold to the Earl 
of Warwick, who intended to relay it at War- 
wick Castle; but the stone was found to be 
worn too thin for further use. The benches 
of the dedans were removed to the Merton 
Street Court at Oxford, where they still are. 
The mutilated remains of the building sur- 
vived till 1886, when it was reconstructed, 
though the lower part of the old walls was 
retained and externally the building  pre- 
serves something of its original appearance. 
The James Street tennis court was inaccurately 
styled ‘‘The Royal” from a legend that 
Charles II played there. 

A drawing was made by J. H. Shepherd in 
1850, but I have not been able to find its 
whereabouts at short notice (it is not in the 
Crace Collection) ; there is a reproduction of 
it in the volume referred to above and another 
rather indifferent one in ‘ Old and New Lon- 
don.’ 

In 1742 the building appears to have been 
used for an exhibition of ‘‘several curious 
Pieces of Engine-Work &c.’ and particulars 
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of the advertisement concerning this, and 
copies of one or two handbills relating to 
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performances during its service as a theatre 
are to be found reprinted in ‘ Charing Crogs’ 


by Macmichael. 


This court should not be confused with the 
Piccadilly (Shavers Hall) Tennis Cour 
which was north of Panton Street —a mis 
take which has been often made through its 
inclusion in ‘ London Past and Present’ 
(Wheatley and Cunningham). 


H. HersBert Rosrnsoy, 


IRTH FREAKS (clxiv. 78, 123, 157, 193 

230).—F rom his extensive notes on the sub- 
ject Dr. Wile kindly sends me some curious 
additions to the subject. While at school he 
had a classmate, who was born without 
arms—not even stumps—and so did all his 
work with his feet. He is now able to use a 
typewriter, ‘‘handle’’ (or foot) a gun, and 
has gradually acquired a fortune by demon- 
strating his prowess on the stage. 

Another case is that of a girl, born with 
a stump only, in lieu of a left arm. Eagerly 
desirous of learning the piano, she developed 
good technique, by adopting the bony stump 
as a single finger. She new appears on pub- 
lic platforms as a pianist. 

Other cases are recorded of children bom 
without certain fingers, and several with 
two or more fingers thoroughly webbed. 
Another child, a mental defective, possesses 
webbed toes. This occurrence, Dr. Wile adds. 
is not an unusual phenemenon. In this in- 
stance it is hereditary, as the family inci- 
dence denotes. 

Wm. JaGcarp. 


‘“ DLAT”’ (clxiv. 38, 84, 122, 155).—When 
I was a boy in Yorkshire, in the ’seven- 
ties, “‘grass plat’’ was the common name 
for any enclosed piece of lawn attached to 
a house. There was no lawn tennis there in 
those days, and any lawn large enough for a 
game would probably have been considered too 
large to be called a ‘‘ plat.”’ 
W. E. V. 
LEONARD GREY (clxiv. 188).—There is a 
pedigree of the Grey family (1655) 
among the Sloane MSS. (1429, f. 7). 
J. ARDAGH. 


RANCIS LUDLOWE HOLT (clxiv. 80).— 
If Mr. Cuartes Evans cares to write 
Mrs. Abbott, Assistant Editor of the Ber- 
muda local newspaper, he may be able to 
learn something further of Jane Jones. Mrs. 
Abbott, I understand, has published articles 
regarding Bermudian families. x. 
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The Library. 


The Shorter Oxford Dictionary. Prepared 
by William Little, H. W. Fowler and J. 
Coulson. Revised and edited by C. T. 
Onions. (Oxford: the Clarendon Press ; 
2 vols.; £3 3s. net). 

lw the original agreement between the Philo- 

logical Society and the Oxford. University 

Press, made in 1879, provision was made for 

abridgements and compilations from the 

main work should any be considered desir- 
able. The project which we see carried out 
in the abridgement before us, was initiated 
in 1902. The work was undertaken by the 
late William Little, a Fellow of Corpus 
Christi College, Oxford, who before his death 
in 1922, had prepared the manuscript for the 
letters A to 7’ and V, and had passed about 
one third of the whole for the press. There 
was no lack of competent hands to take up 
what he has let fall, and the English-speak- 
ing world may now congratulate itself on 
possessing a full and authoritative account 
of English speech, answering more than all 
the ordinary purposes alike of general reader 
and student, and yet not beyond the reach at 
some time or other of the ordinary student’s 
purse. Dr. Onions is fully justified in claim- 
ing for this abridgement that it represents 

“a quintessence ’’ of the vast materials 
accumulated for the ‘O.E.D.,’ to which it 
may indeed, as he says, serve as a useful key. 
It preserves most successfully the historical 

character of its great original; provides the 
essential, and somewhat more, in the way 
of etymology; and has been generously dealt 
with in the way of illustrative quotations. 

A list of Authors and Books cited compen- 
sates in some degree for the absence of exact 
references for these last. Notable features 
are the fulness with which Science is repre- 
sented; the recognition of American words, 


idioms and spelling; the inclusion of words | 


that cropped up during or after the war; 
and the care bestowed upon indication of pro- 
nunciation. Standard pronunciation is ren- 
dered by an elaborate, but not difficult, sys- 
tem of signs, permitting somewhat more vari- 


ation and discrimination than those hitherto | 


used. It also occasionally and discreetly 


fives sanction to certain popular ways of pro- | 


nouncing words which have hitherto been con- 
sidered doubtful. For example, we have now 
eave to say ‘‘ vaygary’’ and ‘‘subaltern ”’ 
and “‘ rémonstrate ’’ if we wish to. On the 
other hand we observed that one or two vari- 


ae wee ; : 
|eties of pronunciation still common in cul- 


| tivated speech have been ignored; thus 
|‘ haunt’? and ‘‘ daunt’’ are to have only 
the vowel sound of ‘‘dawn,’’ not that, if 
one prefers it, of ‘‘ aunt.’’ We would like 
| to record a protest against the complete rejec- 
| tion of the old long vowels in “ infinite.’ 
|It is said here that in hymns the word is 
| occasionally rhymed with -ite. This is by no 
means only the case in hymns: what about: 
To suffer woes which hope thinks infinite; 
To forgive wrongs darker than death or 
night?” 
| Much, we think, might be said for giving 
poetry the last word in decisions of this sort. 
|The pronunciation of ‘‘ hegemony,’’ which, 
we are instructed, may be accented at plea- 
sure on the first or the second syllable, but 
in either case has the first syllable short, 
| seems an unnecessary departure from better 
|usage. ‘‘Buoy’’ pronounced ‘‘ bwoi,’’ is 
new to us. It is recorded that not only the 
U.S. but also some London pronunciation of 
‘““clerk’’ makes it rhyme with ‘‘ shirk.”’ 

There is a considerable number of enter- 
taining words, and words of which one could 
not well guess the meaning: ‘‘ absquatulate,”’ 
for example, or ‘‘stire,’? or “ sagathy’’; 
‘* father lasher ’’; ‘‘fool hen ’’ ‘‘ froe’’ (not 
for ‘‘ frow,’’ Dutchwoman); and ‘“‘ tous-les- 
mois.’’ Respect for ancestors, it appears, is 
called in the U.S. ‘‘daddyism.’’ Other in- 
stances of oddity are ‘‘ gardenly,’’ and ‘‘ dear 
joy’’ as aname for an Irishman. ‘‘Pacifism’’ 
is admitted, and takes precedence of ‘‘ paci- 
ficism.”’ 

One of the most interesting lines of investi- 
gation to be pursued here is that of the first 
invention of words which still seem new, but 
are shown to have a longer history than 
might be supposed; or, now seem old, but 
in fact are fairly recent. ‘‘ Padding,’ for 
|example, in the sense of unnecessary matter 
| introduced to fill up space in writing, goes 
no further back than 1869; ‘‘ fag,’’ in the 
school sense, not further than 1806; 
““movie ’’ only to 1916. On the other hand, 
‘fan,’ U.S. abbreviation of ‘‘ fanatic,’’ is 
as old as 1889; ‘‘ fool-proof ’’—also a trans- 
atlantic word—goes back to 1902; ‘‘ grouse”’ 
(Army slang) to 1892; and ‘‘ Britisher ’’ to 
1829. ‘‘ Broadcast,’ a happy adoption, 
dates from 1921; ‘‘tank,’’ in the military 
| sense, from 1916: and it would be interesting 
to discover who first brought these terms into 
use. How close to the day of publication 
| the up-to-date character of the dictionary has 
| been pushed is shown by the inclusion of 
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cc Yo-yo.”’ 

The definitions are good and interesting, 
though we observed a few which either do 
not seem to hit the exact centre of the mark 
or miss out some common usage: ‘‘ fake,’’ for 
example; ‘‘behaviourism’’; ‘“‘ bulletin.” 
It is curious under ‘ Dove’ to find no refer- 
ence to the account of Our Lord’s baptism, 
whence comes the use of the Dove as a figure 
for the Holy Spirit. The words “ beatific 
vision,’’—which have a definite connotation 
when strictly used—are not very felicitously 
rendered ‘‘ a sight of the glories of heaven.” 
The point about a ‘‘ corpse-candle’’ is that 
it is made of unbleached wax, and of that 
we did not find mention. Under “ control,’’ 
the mediumistic sense is not given. Against 
a few missing or doubtful matters such as 
these, there is a multitude of cases in which 
detailed information is given with admirable 
conciseness ; take ‘‘ auscultator,’’ for example, 
former title of a young German lawyer who 
is now called a “‘ referendar ’’; or the article 
on ‘‘ Bolshevik’’; or the note on ‘‘ glory- 
hole’’ in the glass-maker’s sense; or ‘‘ plat- 
oon’’; or ‘‘ shear hulk’’ or ‘‘ scrimshaw.’’ 


In conclusion we may mention one or two | 


of the few omissions we have noticed, in view 
of consideration for a second edition: ‘‘ fuse- 
lage’’; ‘‘ ace’ (of an airman); “‘ 
(trial hearing of an applicant for employ- 
ment) ; ‘‘ apron stage’ ; ‘‘ foothills ’’ ‘‘futur- 


ist’? (as used of art and literature) ; ‘‘Dame’’ | 


(as a title conferred corresponding to ‘‘Sir’’). 
Since ‘‘strafe’’ is recorded, should we not 
have had ‘hymn of hate’’ under the one 
or the other of the words? 

The two volumes together comprise 2,500 
quarto pages of three closely printed columns 
to the page. It remains to express a grateful 
surprise at the moderate price for which one 
may acquire a work of such bulk and so costly 
alike in time and labour and skill. 


The Stories of Basel, Berne and Zurich. By 
M. D. Hottinger. (Dent: 5s. 6d. net). 


WE are glad to draw our readers’ atten- 

tion to this book. The standard of guide- 
books in regard to readableness, even to sound 
literary quality, is certainly advancing, and 
we have here a good specimen of modern 
work, Mr. Hottinger is happy in having 
subjects which have considerable freshness 
for most people whom he addresses. These 
towns are much less visited than they deserve 
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| to be by the ordinary traveller. Again, the 
| character of the Swiss; their special contribu- 
| tion to art and learning; the details and sig- 
nificance of the history of Switzerland are 
for the most part as little known as they 
might be if Switzerland had never been heard 
of by a tourist. Mr. Hottinger gives us 
plenty of welcome insight into these matters, 
as into the distinctive characters of the three 
towns, and thereby gives the greater interest 
and animation to what he supplies in the 
way of guidance to the visitor. Illustrations 
and maps are provided; and the volume is 
pleasantly printed and handy to use. The 
use of it will ensure clear ideas and, no 
doubt, pleasant memories of the art of 
Switzerland for which the writer has quick 
discernment and appreciation. 


WE have received a new volume of the 
Oxford World’s Classics—French Short 
Stories, chosen and translated by K. Rebillon 
Lambley. Twenty-one authors from Voltaire 
to Louis Pergaud are represented, and the 
translation, above the average in skill, gives 
a good effective rendering of the quality of 
| their work. 





CoRRIGENDUM. 
my ante p. 137, col. 2, 1. 6, for “ 1632” read 
1362. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 


Approved ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
give their nam2s and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are re- 
guested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page 0! 
a & Q.’ to which the letter refers. 


WHEN answering a qty or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren- 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume and ag 
at which the contribution in question is to 
found. 

Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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